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interest. Agricultural peoples deify maize and rice. Shepherds worship sheep. 
Warriors deify soldiers. Hunters regard their game likewise. Monarchies have 
monarchical deities. It is at the point where human beings in the persons of kings 
and leaders become the centers of attention that the deity is humanized and attains 
ethical character. Thus King says the character of Yahweh was built up. "All 
such concepts as those of sin, holiness, faithfulness to Yahweh, have definite ante- 
cedents in the primitive Semitic social life." 

The volume concludes with interesting discussions of some pathological 
religious phenomena and of the significance of supernaturalism. Valuable 
reinterpretations of many familiar Christian conceptions are here suggested, with 
unmistakable evidences of the author's own positive and constructive interest. 

(Study I will be completed in March) 
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STUDY V 
THE DEPARTURE AND RETURN OF JESUS (18:1—21:25) 

First day. — §24. The arrest of Jesus: 18:1-14. Read John 18:1-6. The 
betrayal has already been foreshadowed in 13:2, 21, 26-30. What characteristic 
elements in this Gospel's view of Jesus are emphasized in this account of the 
betrayal ? Notice that the Gospel of John contains no account of the agony in 
Gethsemane. Would such an account have contributed to the picture of Jesus 
as this evangelist conceived him ? 

Second day. — Read John 18:7-11. Even in the hour of his betrayal and 
arrest Jesus appears the master of the situation, solicitous only for the safety of 
his disciples. What was their behavior, according to Matthew and Mark? 
How is it described here ? How does the evangelist interpret this escape of the 
disciples ? We have seen that he likes to dwell on the fulfilments of Jesus' sayings. 
Is the reference to John 17:12 ? The evangelist says the swordsman was Peter, 
and that his victim's name was Malchus. Is vs. 1 1 6 a reflection of the Gethsemane 
story of the earlier Gospels? Cf. Mark 14:36 and parallels. How does this 
account of the betrayal and arrest differ from the accounts in the earlier Gospels, 
Matt. 26:47-56; Mark 14:43-52; Luke 22:47-53? 
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Third day.— Read John 18:12-14. This preliminary examination of Jesus 
before Annas, the ex-high priest, is not mentioned in the earlier Gospels. Outside 
of this chapter Annas is mentioned in the New Testament only in the writings 
of Luke (Luke 3:2; Acts 4:6). Why should the fact that Annas was the high 
priest's father-in-law explain Jesus' being led to Annas first ? The high priesthood 
had long since ceased to be hereditary and had become appointive. Annas held it 
from 6 to 15 a.d. One of his sons held it for a short time about 16 a.d., and in 
18 a.d. Caiaphas was appointed to it. He was succeeded in 36 a.d. by another 
son of Annas and he in turn in 37 by another. It may be that Annas, though 
not in office at this time was the power behind the high priest in the year of Jesus' 
arrest. At any rate, his experience and influence would make it natural for a 
preliminary examination to take place before him. On the counsel of Caiaphas 
cf. John 11:49-52. 

Fourth day. — The Jewish examination of Jesus, and Peter's denial: 18: 15-27. 
Read John 18:15-18. The first of Peter's denials foretold by Jesus (13:38) 
takes place in the court of Annas' house, to which Peter has been admitted through 
the interest of another follower of Jesus who is acquainted there. There is no 
reason to identify him with the beloved disciple who is sometimes mentioned in 
John, for if he were meant, the evangelist would probably have made the fact clear. 
The Fourth Gospel is simply explaining how it came about that Peter was allowed 
to enter the court of Annas' house. Annas is now spoken of as high priest, vss. 15, 
16; cf. vss. 19, 22, 24. 

Fifth day. — Read John 18:19-24. Annas is again spoken of as high priest, 
perhaps because he had once held the office. The private examination of Jesus 
in the dead of night was not, however, in accordance with Jewish legal procedure. 
Jesus replies with great boldness, refusing to help his enemies and challenging them 
to find their witnesses among those who have heard his many public utterances in 
synagogue and temple. Even when brutally struck and reproved by a constable, 
he answers with a skilful and confident rebuke. This attitude of superiority to his 
judges characterizes Jesus in the account of his trial in John. 

Sixth day. — John 18: 25-27. The evangelist does not ordinarily record what 
already stood in the earlier Gospels without some reason for repeating it or remold- 
ing it. How does his account of Peter's denials differ from that of the synoptists ? 
Why has he included these in his narrative ? How do they contribute to it ? Is 
it because they so strikingly fulfil Jesus' prediction in 13:38? What is the 
evangelist's general attitude toward the disciples? Cf. 18:8 with Mark 14:50; 
Matt. 26:56. 

Seventh day. — §25. The trial before Pilate: 18:28—19:16. Read John 
18:28-32. The trial before the actual high priest, Caiaphas, which is recorded 
in Matthew and Mark is passed over in John; cf. vss. 24, 28. Jesus is sent by 
Annas to Caiaphas and by Caiaphas to Pilate, the Roman procurator. Jesus' 
trial before the Sanhedrin is not even mentioned. Does the evangelist pass 
over these matters because they were familiar enough to his readers from the 
earlier Gospels or oral tradition, or because they did not contribute to the ideas 
which it was the purpose of his Gospel to set forth, or both ? Notice that the 
Passover has not yet been celebrated, vs. 28. What sayings of Jesus recorded 
in this Gospel indicate the manner of his death ? The Jews, when they had the 
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right to put to death, executed men by stoning, the Romans by crucifixion. If 
the Romans were to execute him, it meant crucifixion. Which form of execution 
is reflected in passages like 3: 14; 8:28; 12:32,34? 

Eighth day. — Read John 18:33-380. The masterful attitude of Jesus con- 
tinues to the end. Is his attitude here one of confident superiority, or of silent 
contempt or indifference ? Does he deny that he is a king ? What is his earthly 
mission? "Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice." Where else in 
this Gospel has a similar idea been expressed ? 

Ninth day. — Read John 18:386-40. What is Pilate's verdict upon Jesus' 
case ? Upon whom does the narrative place the responsibility for the condemna- 
tion of Jesus ? 

Tenth day. — Read John 10: 1.-9. The Jews remain outside the gentile dwell- 
ing, to avoid ceremonial defilement which would unfit them for eating the Passover 
supper; cf. 18:28. Pilate has in consequence to pass in and out between his 
judgment hall and the Jews outside. The crown and purple which the soldiers 
put on Jesus in caricature of his royal claims serve in this Gospel (vs. 5) to 
emphasize the kingly dignity with which he goes through his trial. Even Pilate 
is alarmed at what he sees and hears about his prisoner, vs. 8. 

Eleventh day. — Read John 19:10-16. At the decisive moment of his trial 
Jesus is still the master of his fate, and behaves more like the judge of his enemies 
than like their prisoner, vs. n. In the view of the evangelist Jesus' very enemies 
are simply carrying out a program which he himself had already voluntarily 
accepted, and which they could enter upon only when his own time for it was 
come, and he even gave the word for its commencement; cf. 8 : 20; 12 : 23 ; 13 : 27. 
Notice Pilate's repeated efforts to secure his release; cf. 18:31-38; 19:4, 5, 12. 
This sets in high relief the insistent hostility of the Jewish leaders. How would this 
affect the opposition between church and synagogue in the evangelist's day ? The 
narrative once more, vs. 14, emphasizes the fact that the Passover supper is to take 
place in the evening, in contrast with Mark's statement that it had taken place on 
the previous night, Mark 14:12-17. The evangelist gives the time of Jesus' 
conviction as noon, vs. 14: "It was about the sixth hour"; although Mark 
describes the crucifixion as taking place at nine o'clock in the morning, Mark 
15:25. Is the evangelist unacquainted with Mark's statement, or is he seeking 
to correct it ? 

Twelfth day. — §26. The crucifixion: 19:17-30. Read John 19:17-22. 
What does this account of the crucifixion add to those of the earlier Gospels? 
How does the evangelist's statement that Jesus went forth carrying his cross 
for himself contribute to his picture of Jesus' attitude toward his death ? Some 
Gnostic Christians, holding that the Son of God could not experience death, 
had a legend that Simon of Cyrene (cf. Mark 15:21) was crucified in Jesus' stead. 
How does vs. 35 bear upon that idea ? This Gospel says nothing about the men 
crucified with Jesus except that there were two of them, and that Jesus was placed 
between them. What interest has this bare fact for the evangelist ? In spite of 
his enemies, Jesus' very cross, vss. 19, 2r, proclaims the dignity they had denied 
him. Is the mention of the three languages in vs. 20 another hint of the universalism 
characteristic of this Gospel? Cf. 12:32. Vs. 22 is one of those dramatic touches 
in which this Gospel is so rich; cf. 8:58; 11:35; !8:38; 19:5,14. 
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Thirteenth day. — Read John 19 : 23, 24. How does this account of the parting 
of Jesus' garments among the soldiers differ from that of the earlier Gospels? 
Are there many Old Testament quotations in this Gospel ? The evangelist finds 
in this incident a remarkable fulfilment of the psalmist's account of the experiences 
of God's chosen, Ps. 22:18. Even the soldiers in their coarse greed bear involun- 
tary witness to Jesus' high claims. So Pilate, the Jewish leaders, and the soldiers 
themselves bear unwitting testimony to Jesus' royal dignity and divine and uni- 
versal mission. 

Fourteenth day. — Read John 19:25-27. Who were the women at the cross, 
according to the earlier Gospels ? There is nothing in them to indicate that Jesus' 
mother ever approved his work, unless it be possibly in such touches as Luke 
2:19, 35. What other references to Jesus' mother does this Gospel contain? 
Cf. 2:3, 12. It has already been pointed out that the mother of Jesus may in 
John symbolize the older Jewish faith, of which the evangelist, like Matthew, 
believes Christianity to be in a real sense the child. How would this apply here ? 
Would it mean that Jesus in his death virtually commends the religious heritage 
of Judaism to such followers of his as most deeply understand and appreciate 
him ? What is the attitude of the Fourth Gospel toward the Old Testament ? 
Cf. 4:22; 5:39; 10:35. 

Fifteenth day. — Read John 19 : 28-30. Notice the writer's continued emphasis 
upon Jesus' knowledge; upon the idea that Jesus' work was now finished, cf. 17:4; 
19:30; and upon the fulfilment of Scripture in the manner of Jesus' death, cf. 
vs. 24 above. Jesus' cry of thirst is recorded as though he uttered it with Ps. 69 : 2 1 
definitely in mind, and almost as though he said it in order to bring about the 
fulfilment of the psalmist's words: "In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink." 
Jesus thus retains the mastery over his situation to the very end, with his last 
breath declares his work finished, and seems of his own volition to give up his 
spirit. Does this agree with the conception of his supernatural nature so often 
expressed in this Gospel ? 

Sixteenth day. — §27. The burial of Jesus: 19:31-42. Read John 19:31-34. 
The piercing of Jesus' side is related to establish the fact of his death against the 
fantastic theories of the Docetics who thought of his death as illusory. But it has 
also a symbolic interest. "The water and the blood that issued from the side of 
Christ typify the double work effected by him and the two sacraments in which 
it is appropriated by the believer" (Scott). Cf. I John 5:6, 8. 

Seventeenth day. — Read John 19:35-37. The incident is strongly emphasized 
by the evangelist. He solemnly asserts its truth, doubtless in contrast to the 
Docetic speculations on the subject rife in his day. He finds an added import in 
the incidents he has just recorded, in that both were foreshadowed in Scripture. 
Exod. 11:46, with Num. 9:12, forbids the breaking of any bone of the Passover 
lamb. It will be remembered that this Gospel twice refers to Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, 1 : 29, 36, and puts his death upon the cross on the day and almost at the 
very hour at which the Passover lambs were sacrificed. The piercing of Jesus' 
side the writer connects with Zech. 12 : 10, which he quotes in a form unlike either 
the Hebrew or the Greek as we know them. The same interest in the fulfilment 
of Scripture marks the earlier accounts of the crucifixion in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. In John such interest is mainly exhibited in this chapter, and the Old 
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Testament influence upon this Gospel is decidedly less than is the case with the 
earlier ones. 

Eighteenth day. — Read John 19:38-42. Notice that Nicodemus, the influ- 
ential Pharisee who had visited Jesus secretly (3 : 1-12), is associated with Joseph 
of Arimathaea in the pious task of caring for the body of Jesus. Notice that the 
Gospel is intended for readers to whom Jewish burial customs are unfamiliar. 
In a garden near the place of crucifixion was a new and unoccupied tomb, and 
as there was not time before the Passover evening to carry Jesus' body to a perma- 
nent place of burial, it was hurriedly deposited in this convenient garden tomb, 
because it was nigh at hand. The Jews highly esteemed such pious care for the 
dead, and having performed it did not debar men from eating the Passover supper, 
Num. 9:10. 

Nineteenth day. — §28. The empty tomb: 20:1-10. Read John 20:1-10. 
What Scripture is referred to in vs. 9 ? Is the reference to Ps. 16: 10 or to Hos. 
6:2? The Fourth Gospel views Jesus as a supernatural being whom death would 
only release from material limitations to resume his original higher existence. 
What is its teaching as to the condition of those who through Jesus have entered 
upon eternal life here on earth and then experience physical death? Does the 
evangelist condition this doctrine of eternal life upon the resurrection of Jesus or is 
the resurrection simply the manifestation of such continued spiritual existence in 
Jesus' case ? Luke, too, records Peter's running to the tomb, but says nothing of 
the other disciple, Luke 24: 12. How does this bear upon the view that the other 
disciple is an ideal figure, symbolizing the sympathetic, spiritually minded believer 
of after-days (such, for example, as Paul), who could have drawn from Jesus con- 
fidences which the actual Twelve dared not claim, 13:25; whose spiritual insight 
makes him the true heir of the religious heritage of Judaism, 19 : 27, and who experi- 
ences the resurrection faith without waiting to see Jesus risen, 20:8? Cf. 20:29. 

Twentieth day. — § 29. The return of Jesus: 20: 11-29. Read John 20: n-18. 
The appearance of Jesus to the women, Matt. 28:9, 10, is repeated in this most 
touching of the resurrection narratives. Except in this passage, vs. 12, spirits, 
whether demons or angels, are not spoken of in this Gospel. (The occasional 
expression " Thou hast a demon " is clearly only a form of rebuke or condemnation.) 
They seem here to be due to the influence of Matt. 28:2; Mark 16:5, and espe- 
cially Luke 24:4. The influence of Luke may be seen above in the account of 
Peter's running to the tomb, vss. 3-6; cf. Luke 24: 12. Jesus does not here, as in 
Matt. 28: 10, promise to meet his disciples in Galilee, but sends them word that he 
is about to ascend to his Father. His forbidding Mary to touch him, in contrast to 
his later commanding Thomas to do so, 20 : 27, is explained here by the fact that he 
has not yet ascended. It would seem, therefore, to be the thought of this Gospel 
that Jesus after appearing to Mary ascended to God and then, after the "little 
while" so much emphasized in 16:16-19, returned to his disciples to remain with 
them forever. Cf . Matt. 28:20, Or is the " little while " the interval between his 
death and his appearance to his disciples related in 20 : 19 ? Of the earlier evangel- 
ists only Luke records the ascension. Where does he place it in relation to the 
resurrection appearances of Jesus? Cf. Luke 24:51. Thus while Matthew 
describes Jesus as returning to his disciples to be with them always, Luke speaks 
of him as ascending to his Father, and promising to send the Spirit to them. How 
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does the writer of John harmonize all this? Does he understand that Jesus' 
spiritual presence with his followers began with his resurrection appearances to 
the disciples? Cf. 16:16-24 and the notes on those verses. Were the resur- 
rection appearances then spiritual experiences? Paul co-ordinates his vision 
of Jesus with the earlier resurrection experiences, I Cor. 15:5-8. 

Twenty-first day. — Read John 20: 19-23. How does this narrative differ from 
Luke 24:36-43 ? It is the added elements that are significant for the evangelist's 
purpose. Jesus now imparts to his disciples the Holy Spirit. Why had he not 
done this before ? Is it because in his earthly life of human limitation he could not 
do what, now restored to his exalted existence, he can do ? Cf. 14: 16; 16: 7, 13, 
with the commission of the disciples as the leaders of the church, vs. 23 ; cf. 15:27; 
17:18. This is one of the ecclesiastical touches in the Gospel, reflecting a time 
when the church had come to be definitely conceived as an established institution 
with leaders charged with a priestly function; cf. Matt. 18: 18. 

Twenty-second day. — Read John 20: 24, 25. It is evident that Thomas is here 
representative of a class of persons, probably those who found the resurrection 
faith difficult, and demanded to be convinced of the indubitable reality of the 
resurrection. 

Twenty-third day. — Read John 20:26-29. Notice that Jesus does not forbid 
Thomas to touch him as he had forbidden Mary (20:17). Does the evangelist 
mean that he had in the meantime ascended and was now returned to earth to 
abide with his disciples? The reference to Jesus' hands and side is much more 
than a way of saying that he had indeed survived the experience of death; it 
meant that in returning to his former exalted life he carried with him from his 
incarnation the personality in which his followers had come to know him on earth. 
The blessing pronounced on those who have not seen but have believed, vs. 29, 
recognizes the inward experience of fellowship with Jesus which is to be experienced 
on the part of believers of later days as of equal reality and validity with the 
resurrection experiences of the first disciples. It thus greatly exalts the signifi- 
cance of the believers' spiritual experience, and at the same time confirms the 
Gospel's teaching that the resurrection of Jesus is his return or second coming. 

Twenty-fourth day. — §30. Conclusion: 20:30, 31. Read John 20:30, 31. 
While the Gospel sometimes discredits faith based upon signs, it closes with a 
rather favorable reference to them in relation to the calling forth of faith, and with 
a statement of the purpose of the book. What is its purpose declared to be? 
Is it only to produce belief ? What is the content of this belief ? Is this belief 
precisely what Paul meant by faith ? Does the Christ mean in this last sentence 
of the Gospel just what it did to the Christian churches before the book was 
written ? What added elements, if any, has this Gospel wrought into it ? What 
is the life which believers in Jesus may have? What other elements in the 
evangelist's purpose have you observed in this study of his Gospel ? 

Twenty-fifth day. — In what ways has this Gospel changed the early Christian 
conception of the personality of Jesus ? How has it restated his religious signifi- 
cance ? What significance does it find in the life of Jesus ? What in his death ? 
What is its view of his second coming ? How does this Gospel relate it to the 
descent of the Holy Spirit ? What becomes of the apocalyptic expectations of 
the early church ? What is the judgment ? Does the Gospel have any message 
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as to baptism and the Lord's Supper ? Does it assign any authority to the leaders 
of the church? What is its view of knowledge? What is its idea of sin? of 
salvation? Is it a product of profound religious experience and reflection, or 
simply another eyewitness record of fact, to be put side by side with Mark ? 

Twenty-sixth day. — Do you find in John any influence of the synoptists? 
of the teaching of Paul ? of the Alexandrian symbolic way of thinking ? What 
narratives in John, if any, seem to you best understood as symbol or parable? 
Are the ideas of the book mainly Greek or Jewish ? What are some of its great 
ideas ? Do some appear in the Prologue and others in the body of the book, or do 
the same ideas appear and reappear throughout ? It has been remarked that John 
is a Gospel of a few great ideas, to each of which the evangelist returns again and 
again. Does your study of the Gospel accord with this? It has been pointed 
out that the evangelist deals throughout the book with two ideas of Jesus; one 
philosophical and metaphysical: he is the eternal divine Logos; one religious and 
ethical: he is God's wholly faithful and obedient son. Which of these do you find 
more practically helpful? Do power and love attach equally to each? Paul 
conceived Jesus as the Messiah of Jewish apocalyptic expectation. This evangel- 
ist conceives him as the pre-existent divine Logos of Greek philosophy. Are both 
of these ways of putting the religious significance of Jesus essential elements of 
Christian truth, or is either of them such an essential element ? 

Twenty-seventh day. — §31. The Epilogue: 21:1-25. Read John 21:1-14. 
This chapter, which now concludes the Gospel of John, is evidently an addition 
to the Gospel, made probably when it was put forth along with the three earlier 
Gospels. We may suppose that so bold a recast of earlier Christian ways of 
putting things would not command the immediate assent of churches already 
attached to some one Gospel, Matthew about Antioch, Mark in the vicinity of 
Rome, and Luke probably about the Aegean. It was evidently in consequence 
of this and in order to win a wider acceptance for the new Gospel that John was 
at length put forth not as a competitor of the others but along with them. This 
fourfold Gospel won friends everywhere. Vs. 24 shows that the writer of the 
Epilogue, who was doubtless one of the editors of the fourfold gospel collection, 
is not identical with the author of the Gospel, and the new conclusion, vs. 25, 
which now ends the book is, as we shall see, even more appropriate as the Finis of the 
fourfold Gospel. The motive of this epilogue is then to meet objections that may 
have been made to the new Gospel as originally issued, to bring the Gospel more 
into harmony with its companion Gospels, to commend it to their adherents, and 
to enforce its message by a strong indorsement, vs. 24. John's account of the 
closing scenes of Jesus' life, we have seen, is more like Luke than Matthew. In 
particular John, like Luke, places Jesus' reappearance at Jerusalem, not, like 
Matthew, in Galilee. In harmony with Matthew an account of a Galilean 
reappearance of Jesus is now added. Seven disciples with Peter at their head are 
fishing on the Sea of Galilee. The beloved disciple is the first to recognize Jesus, 
who appears on the shore. This made three appearances of Jesus to his disciples, 
vs. 14, but only by omitting his appearance to Mary, which in fact makes three 
appearances without this one. With this miraculous catch of fish cf. a very 
similar narrative in Luke 5:4-10. The breaking of bread recalls the scene at 
Emmaus, Luke 24:30, 35. 
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Twenty-eighth day.— -Read John 21:15-23. This passage includes (1) a 
recognition of the leadership and the pastoral office of Peter, more in harmony with 
the synoptic representation and fitted to commend the enlarged Gospel to those 
who cherished his memory; (2) an allusion to his martyrdom, as foretold by Jesus, 
like those of James and John, vss. 18, 19; and (3) a reference to the beloved disciple 
as perhaps to tarry till Jesus' coming. This seems to conceive the second coming 
of Jesus in the manner of Paul rather than in that of the body of this Gospel, but 
if the beloved disciple is an ideal figure, he might well be thought of as never to 
disappear from the world. 

Twenty-ninth day. — Read John 21 : 24. Such a one at all events, the Ephesian 
editors declare, was the writer of this Gospel, and to the truth of his witness and 
the validity of his experience they who are probably his pupils and successors 
bear emphatic witness. He exhibited the spiritual insight and the comprehending 
sympathy with the mind and message of Jesus of which the beloved disciple is the 
symbol in the narrative of the Gospel. Had he or such another been at Jesus' 
side, his words and spirit would have been more quickly and clearly understood 
than they were by the dull fishermen and publicans who actually heard his words. 
Consider from this point of view the other references to the beloved disciple in the 
Gospel, 13:23; 19:26; 20:2 (where a different Greek word for "loved" is used), 
and in the Epilogue, 21:7, 20. 

Thirtiethday. — §32. Read John 21:25. This final paragraph of the Epilogue 
is even more appropriate as the conclusion of the fourfold Gospel, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John. It says in effect to those who had previously been accustomed to 
read one or another of the earlier Gospels, do not wonder at finding in this group 
of Gospels words and acts of Jesus that you never heard of before. He did more 
things than even these four narratives contain, and if all he did were recorded, you 
would be overwhelmed with the books that would be needed to contain them. 

The Gospel which, since about 180 a. d. at least, has gone by the name of John 
has had a profound influence, first upon Christian theology, which hastened to 
enter upon the Greek lines it opened to it; then upon Christian devotion, which 
found the evangelist's lofty and beautiful expression of his Christian experience 
and hope wonderfully helpful and congenial; and finally upon the making of the 
New Testament collection into which entered at its very beginning the fourfold 
Gospel of which John formed the crown. Historically and ethically the earlier 
Gospels surpass it, but no Gospel is in all respects supreme. Mark is nearest to 
the facts of Jesus' ministry, Matthew richest in his teaching, Luke most serious 
in historical purpose, John boldest in its theological recast and greatest in its 
spiritual insight. It is the gospel message interpreted in the light of Greek thought 
and Christian experience. It is above all the Gospel of profound religious experi- 
ence, the charter of the privilege of inward companionship with Jesus of all those 
beloved disciples who through the centuries have not seen, yet have believed. 



